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Japanese cities present a curious combination of modern and 
medieval conditions, resulting from the superimposition of twen- 
tieth century industrialization upon communities where only the 
latter condition existed until a few years ago. Thus striking con- 
trasts in present conditions may exist between different towns and 
cities and even between different sections of the same city. In cer- 
tain areas, the older conditions may exist virtually unaltered; in 
others, change has occurred so rapidly, that surficially at least, no 
traces of the older conditions persist. These great differences within 
short distances, and even in the same city, make possible errors in 
interpreting descriptions of Japanese cities, especially if such de- 
scriptions stress either change or lack of change, for either can 
be illustrated from the larger urban aggregations, even the largest 
as Tokyo and Osaka. It is the purpose of this article to call at- 
tention to some of these contradictory aspects of Japanese cities 
as well as to some other aspects of Japanese urbanization. 


Dercreg, T'ypr, AND Location or URBANIZATION 


In the four main islands of the Japanese Empire, there are over 
12,000 towns of more than 500 population and approximately 9,000 
with populations in excess of 2,500. Most of these, however, are 
not strictly urban in character, as we ordinarily use the term. Many 
are purely agricultural villages where the farmers who till the near- 
by fields live; in others, the inhabitants depend either partly or 
entirely upon fishing for a livelihood. For the most part, such 
villages have no industrial development save a few household in- 
dustries based upon the fabrication or partial manufacture of 
locally available raw materials: industries such as the making of 
matting and straw braid or the preparation of fish products. 
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These small population centers are spaced irregularly and their 
patterns vary with local conditions. In some cases, they are com- 
pact; in others, they are attenuated in form. These variations in 
form are related to topographic conditions, the road pattern, use 
of the land, and a variety of other factors. The small villages are 
ordinarily located on the land which is least desirable agriculturally 
as arable land is so limited that it must be used for crop produc- 
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_ Fic. 1. Asari, a one-street fishing village on the west coast of Hokkaido. The 
linear character of the village is imposed by topographic limitations of the site as the 
level terrace is barely wide enough to accommodate the railroad tracks and the single 
row of houses between the sea and the abrupt rise to the mountains which appear in 
the background. Drying fish and drying nets indicate the occupation of the inhabitants 
of the village. 


tion wherever possible. Everywhere limitations imposed by the 
environment have left their impress on the settlement patterns. 
In some cases, this impress is of the environment of the present; 
in others, the effect of past conditions is perpetuated in the present, 
thus producing apparent anomalies. Within definite ard limited 
areas, the village patterns may be similar, but for Japan as a 
whole there is such a large number of village types that it is im- 
possible to classify the patterns satisfactorily in any simple sys- 
tem recognizing a small number of types. 
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The small villages and the somewhat larger country towns lack 
all the conveniences which are ordinarily associated with urban de- 
velopment. There are no sidewalks or pavements; water and sewer 
systems are lacking and sanitary conditions are poor. In the souih- 
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Fig. 2. Map of the four main islands of Japan showing the location of all cities 
of over 100,000 population and all cities mentioned in this article. The spelling of the 
place names is in accordance with the decisions of the United States Geographic Board. 


ern islands, these smaller centers of population still exist without 
any appreciable change of conditions from those of several hundred 
years ago, but in parts of Hokkaido, particularly those of recent 
occupation, the smaller market centers may present a slightly dif- 
ferent appearance. 
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Of the 101 urban aggregations in Japan which may properly be 
classed as cities, only twenty-two have populations of over 100,000 
and only five populations in excess of 500,000. Of these twenty-two 
larger urban centers, eleven are in southern Honshu and three 
others in the central portion of the same island; five are in Kyushu; 
three are in Hokkaido; none is located in Shikoku. Further, the six 











Fic. 3, The main shopping street of Sapporo at its junction with a wide, paved 
main traffic street, with narrow sidewalks. There are no sidewalks on the shopping 
street; pedestrians walk in the street with complete disregard of the bicycles and 
other vehicles. Store fronts are open during business hours and closed by shutters 
at night. The dress of the pedestrians shows the curious mixture of Western and 
Japanese attire commonly seen in Japanese cities. 


largest cities are located in a very limited area in east-central 
Honshu. 

There is an abrupt break in city size below the sixth in rank, 
Yokohama, resulting from the differences in function of the cities 
of smaller size and those of the six with the largest populations. 
This concentration of important urbanization corresponds roughly 
with the distribution of population in Japan, and to an even great- 
er extent, with degree of industrialization. 


UrsBan DEVELOPMENT IN HOKKAIDO 


The cities of the northern island, Hokkaido, represent compara- 
tively recent settlements, and except for Hakodate, Otaru and 
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Nemuro, they have almost no inheritance from the past, hence they 
differ considerably from the cities of the three southern islands 
in plan, street width, and to some extent, in architectural character- 
istics. These differences result in part from foreign influence and in 
part from the necessity for more substantial construction imposed 
by a colder climate, tho surprising as it may seem, many of the 




















Fig. 4, Narrow residence street in Nara. The collector of night soil has just 
come from the house with a covered wooden pail of night soil to add to the load 
on the ox-drawn cart at the right. This night soil will be hauled to the farms and 
used to fertilize the crops. Note the electric light poles and the street light at the 
left and the closely crowded houses with heavy tile roofs which line the narrow street. 


buildings are only indifferently suited to the rigorous winters as 
they are much less substantially constructed than their appearance 
would indicate. 

In general, the streets of Hokkaido towns and cities are straight 
and form a rectangular pattern; the main streets are wide and even 
the narrower shopping streets are of fair width. In Sapporo, the 
capital, some of the streets are of sufficient width to permit parked 
strips down the middle, and in Obihiro, certain streets are so wide, 
that tho a double row of street stores occupies the middle of the 
roadway, two traffic lanes of sufficient width remain. The crowding 
so noticeable elsewhere in Japan is lacking in these northern cities ; 
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Fic. 5. Widening a street and bridge in Osaka. Looking south from the Ddobuil 
Hotel. The building at the right is the Bank of Japan; the tall building with two 
towers in the middle background is a department store. 


residences are much more widely separated than elsewhere and 
open spaces occur not infrequently. Such city plans, particularly 
the wider streets and the parked areas, were made possible by the 
recency of the occupation of Hokkaido and in recognition of the 
changing nature of modern street traffic. 


PrincrpaL Criries oF JAPAN INDUSTRIAL CENTERS AND Ports 


The principal cities of Japan embrace Tokyo, with its port 
Yokohama; Osaka, with its port Kobe; Nagoya; and Kyoto, the old 
capital. All of these cities except Kydto are growing rapidly in 
size and all have been affected materially by westernization, tho 
this has not been as marked in Kyoto as in the other five. All ex- 
cept Nagoya lie on the ‘‘tourist route’’ and determine unduly popu- 
lar opinion as to the extent to which foreign influence has modified 
Japanese life. The major objective of this article is to present some 
of the anomalies which have resulted: from the superimposition of 
western industrialization on these major urban centers. 

During the Feudal Period in Japan, with the absence of an effec- 
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tive system of communication and industrial development in the 
modern sense of the term, the very large city was both unnecessary 
and economically impossible. Today, however, the city of Tokyo, 
which in 1880 was a place of 850,000 population, has had, since Oc- 
tober 1, 1932 when 82 adjacent precincts and towns were annexed, 
a population of nearly 5,000,000, now being the largest city in the 
Orient and one of the three largest in the world. In addition, Osaka, 
with its population of well over 2,000,000, also ranks as one of 
the world’s great urban centers. 


JAPANESE City STREETS 


In the older, unaltered parts of Japanese cities, streets are 
narrow, often crooked, unpaved, without sidewalks, and unsuited 
to modern traffic conditions. Much street widening has, therefore, 
been necessary to meet the needs of present-day traffic. In the busi- 
ness sections of the larger cities as Toyko, Osaka and Kydéto, many 
of the streets are as wide, and often wider than in most American 
cities. Tokyo in particular replanned its business section after the 











Fic. 6. A narrow shopping street in Nara. The street is fifteen feet in width 
from store front to store front. The store fronts, which are open to the street during 
business hours, are closed by shutters at night. Provision for shutting out the sun 
during the middle of the day in the summer months is afforded by the overhead frame- 
work and cover which extends from side to side of the street. 
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1923 earthquake so that today many of the streets are surprisingly 
wide, tho the shopping streets with typical Japanese stores are 
still often very narrow. In some of the very narrow shopping streets 
of the cities of southern Honshu, as Osaka and Nara, a canvas 
canopy shuts off the rays of the sun during the heat of the day in 
the summer months. There are some advantages to such narrow 











Fic. 7. The Rice Exchange Street in Osaka. It is the noon hour and the traders 
are issuing from the Exchange Building, in the background at the right. Quotation 
boards giving prices for rice are posted on the wall of the building at the right. The 
street is unpaved, and as it has been sprinkled recently, it is muddy. Note the numerous 
bicycles, the empty rickshaw, and the people walking in the street. 


streets in that vehicular traffic is prohibited, which ensures greater 
convenience and added safety to the pedestrians. 

Streets are not always paved and sidewalks may be lacking 
even in the business sections of the largest cities. Dust is laid on 
such streets by hand-drawn sprinkling carts so they are usually 
muddy, and as it is necessary to walk in the street, it is difficult to 
keep shoes clean and feet dry. Such a condition exists in the Rice 
Exchange Street, the principal rice market of Japan. 

In a Japanese city, all traffic, including pedestrian, is to the left. 
A large fraction of the pedestrians wear wooden ‘‘geta’’ or shoes, 
held on the foot by a Y shaped cord which goes between the toes of 
the ‘‘tabi’’ or socks. Many Japanese, however, go barefoot, particu- 
larly in rainy weather. These geta, with their wooden clogs, elevate 
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the barefoot wearer above the mud in the streets. One of the 
most characteristic noises in a Japanese city is the clatter of the 
wooden shoes on the pavement; all night long one can hear the 
noise of the wooden shoes of the passersby. Where the store floors 
are covered by ‘‘tatami’’ or Japanese matting, geta are removed 

















Fic. 8. Looking north on Kawaramachi Street at its junction with Sanjo Street, 
Kyoto. This is one of the wide, traffic streets of the city and has sidewalks, not com- 
mon on most Kyoto streets. In the background at the right is the Kydto Hotel, one 
of the two western-type hotels in the city. The vehicular traffic is typical: street car, 
automobiles, bicycles, and two-wheeled carts pulled by men. 


at the store door, but in the department stores this practice is not 
observed. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


City streets, in the large cities such as Tokyo, present a very 
busy and striking scene. Japan is a veritable human ant hill; there 
are people everywhere. They swarm in the streets: on foot, on 
bicycles, in conveyances of various sorts, and pulling or pushing 
loads. Many of the workers have emblems on their ‘‘jackets’’ to 
show their place of employment, affording a very colorful and in- 
teresting spectacle. The most common beast of burden is the human 
animal. Loads are pushed and pulled on wagons or carts; bicycles 
are equipped with racks or attachments for hauling light freight 
and loads are carried suspended from the ends of a pole resting 
on the shoulders of a man. 
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Private automobiles are relatively few in number as they are 
expensive to purchase and operate and driving conditions are bad, 
but taxis are numerous in the large cities, particularly in Tokyo. 
Fares are uniform and low; one can go anywhere in Tokyo for 50 
sen (normally 25 cents, but at the present rate of exchange, about 
15 cents), and short distances, for even less. Taxis cruise the streets 
everywhere; two shifts, each consisting of the driver and an as- 
sistant, operate the car continuously for the entire twenty-four 
hours of the day. The driver is fully occupied in watching the 
traffic ; the assistant watches for fares as the taxi cruises the streets. 
Despite the extremely crowded condition of the streets, with their 
swarms of pedestrians, bicycles and other vehicles, and the ap- 
parently reckless driving of the taxis, accidents are few in number 
which speaks well for the skill of the drivers. The cars are ordi- 
narily owned by companies and leased by the driver who rents the 
car and pays all operating expenses. The rent paid is applied on 
the purchase of the car which the driver commonly sells as soon 
as he obtains title. One reason for the low taxi fares is that the 
cars used are mostly Fords and Chevrolets. 

Street cars and electrified suburban lines furnish both cheap 
and efficient transportation and the cars are usually packed at all 
hours of the day with working people who use them in preference 
to taxis because of their greater cheapness. 

Horse and other animal drawn vehicles are less in evidence than 
the other forms of transportation, but bicycles, which are licensed 
and which carry license tags as do automobiles in this country, are 
very numerous in the city streets. From the standpoint of the pedes- 
trian, they offer a greater traffic hazard than do the taxis as they 
give no warning of their approach. In the larger cities, rickshaws, 
except for tourist use, are disappearing rapidly, but in the smaller 
country towns they still compete with taxis successfully, meeting all 
trains at the station and answering calls to all parts of town. In 
the tourist centers, such as Nara, rickshaws are used more than 
automobiles, and the rickshaw man who can speak English does a 
thriving business with the foreign sightseers. 

The larger towns and cities have telephone exchanges, but 
the number of instruments is limited and the service is not particu- 
larly good. Most of the installations are in stores and business 
offices ; it is seldom that there is a telephone in a private residence. 
One must have a permit to install a telephone, and as these permits 
are limited in number, they possess a definite tho fluctuating value 
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of from 500 to 1000 dollars so that there is considerable speculation 
in telephone rights and they are traded in regularly in much the 
same way as stocks of industrial corporations. 


CHARACTER OF THE BUILDINGS IN THE LARGER CITIES 


The great changes in character accompanying the recent growth 
of Japanese cities have introduced marked contrasts in appearance 
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Fic. 9. Asashi Building, Osaka. Even a modern office building such as this has 
a shrine on its roof. The street shows various characteristic forms of transportation: 
street cars, busses, automobiles, bicycles, rickshaws, and a heavily loaded cart pulled 
by a man and pushed by a woman. 


in different parts of even the same city. The older, unaltered por- 
tions of such cities present a typically flat appearance. Buildings 
are flimsily constructed, low, often only one story and seldom more 
than two stories in height; streets are generally narrow, often 
crooked, and the houses are crowded close together as shown in 
Fig. 4. 

In the sections which have been rebuilt along modern lines, how- 
ever, one might almost fancy himself in an American city if he 
considered only the appearance of the buildings. The bank build- 
ings, theaters, office and apartment buildings are of steel skeleton 
or solid masonry construction, often many stories in height, and 
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they are equipred with modern conveniences. A street scene, as in 
the Maranouchi District of Tokyo or in corresponding sections of 
Osaka, Yokohama or any of the largest cities, resembles surficially 
a street scene in any large city in this country. Closer examination, 
however, discloses Japanese influence on both design and build- 
ing practice and many features not associated with American con- 
struction. Stores and office buildings are commonly equipped with 




















Fic. 10. View across the Sumida River, over the industrial district of northeast 
Tokyo, from the roof of the North Tokyo Branch of the Matsuya Department Store 
which caters to the trade of the working classes. The large building at the right is 
the Sapporo Beer Brewery. The waterways of Tokyo carry much traffic. 


elevators, and in some cases with escalators as well, which the 
Japanese appear to enjoy hugely. Elevators are generally too few 
in number to handle the crowds effectively so the cars are very 
badly crowded. In the department store buildings, the elevators 
commonly run to the roof, with its inevitable shrine, and the roofs 
are very popular and ont ie with people as they afford excellent 
views over the city. 

The smaller, typically Japanese stores, are open to the street 
during the daytime, even in many parts of downtown Tokyo. At 
night, the fronts are closed by shutters which are removed with the 
opening of the store the next day (See Figs. 3 and 6.). The small 
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stores are open for long hours each day and every day in the week 
as Sunday is not observed as a day of rest in Japan except to a 
very limited extent. In the unmodified sections of the cities, there 
is no such sharp line of demarcation between residence and busi- 
ness sections as in an American city. The residence, the workshop 
or factory in which the wares are fabricated, and the shop in which 
they are sold are frequently housed in the same building. 

When a new store is opened, the proprietor advertises the fact 
by employing a small Japanese band to parade the street in fan- 
tastic costume to acquaint the public with his new venture and the 
store is decorated with wreaths placed on stands on the walk. 
Ostensibly, such wreaths are sent by friends and well-wishers; the 
greater the number of wreaths, the greater the success of the open- 
ing. In reality, the wreaths are probably purchased by the pro- 
prietor of the store. This is to ‘‘save face,’’ something very funda- 

mental to Japanese and necessary to take into account in order to 
~ explain many of their actions. 

On a fixed date each year, housecleaning time comes in both the 
Japanese home and in the typically Japanese store. On this date, 
the storekeeper piles his merchandise in the street in front of his 
store and clouds of dust arise on all sides from the beating of 
the tatami as the passerby picks his way thru the piled up merchan- 
dise during the dusting and scrubbing of the interior of the store. 

In addition to the small and typically Japanese stores, there 
are many modern establishments in the larger urban centers. De- 
partment stores are increasing rapidly in number and in the per- 
centage of the total business which they handle. These department 
stores sell ‘‘good tickets’’ as well as merchandise; the present value 
of such outstanding tickets being estimated as approximately 
$10,000,000. Despite the importance of the department stores, there 
are almost no chain stores in Japan. 

Most Japanese department stores represent an expansion and 
change of organization of long-established dry goods stores. The 
Mitsukoshi Department Store was the pioneer, starting in 1904. 
The five greatest department stores in Japan are the Mitsukoshi, 
Matsuya, Shirokya, Takashimaya.and Daimaru. Mitsukoshi leads 
the others with seven branch stores in Tokyo, Osaka, and other 
large cities, employing nearly 10,000 persons. 

Some of the larger department stores in Tokyo maintain free 
bus service between the railroad station and the stores, which are 
some distance away, for the convenience of their patrons. These 
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large stores practice a one-price policy and all prices are marked 
plainly on the merchandise. In the smaller Japanese stores, one can 
often bargain to his advantage, particularly if he is not a Japanese 
and especially if he is accompanied by a Japanese guide who almost 
invariably collects a handsome commission on all purchases. 
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Fig. 11. The Matsuya Department Store on the Ginza, Tokyo. (Above at the left.) 
The Kaijé6 Apartment Building, in Maranouchi, Tokyo. (Below at the right.) The seven- 
story Kaijé Apartment Building compares favorably with apartment buildings in the 
larger American cities. The great Matsuya Department Store, like the Mitsukoshi, carries 
an enormous and varied stock of merchandise. It is located on the Ginza which is the 
favorite promenade for Japanese. In the evening, the street presents a very gay and 
picturesque appearance with the throngs of people and the booths displaying various 
types of merchandise which line the outer edge of the sidewalk. 


Water SUPPLY AND SEWAGE DiIspPosau 


In many of the smaller cities, contaminated surface waters fur- 
nish the supply used for drinking purposes, but Tokyo, Osaka, 
Kyodto, Kobe and the other large centers of population have modern 
waterworks systems and it is safe to drink the water without boil- 
ing. The problem of disposal of human wastes has not, however, 
been solved so satisfactorily; even the larger cities have sewer 
systems only in part. Human wastes are used extensively for ferti- 
lizer on Japanese farms, such wastes being collected daily in cov- 
ered wooden buckets (See Fig. 4) and hauled to the agricultural 
areas. One of the most striking sights in Tokyo is the almost un- 
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broken procession of ox-drawn wagons hauling such wastes from 
the city in those sections where a modern sewer system is lacking. 
In the smaller cities such as Niigata, open canals, also used for 
navigation, serve as sewers and the water from such canals is used 
to sprinkle the streets to lay the dust. Under such conditions, it 














Fic. 12. The willow lined ‘‘Westernmost Moat or Canal,’’ one of the numerous 
waterways of Niigata which carry considerable freight and also serte as open sewers. 
Water from the canal is also used to lay the dust of the street at the right. 


is possible to understand one reason at least why Japanese leave 
their shoes at the door when entering a house. 


Dress AND LANGUAGE 


In the large cities, western dress or a mixture of western and 
Japanese attire is not uncommon, but those who wear such dress 
either in whole or in part, constitute only a small fraction of the 
total population, tho this number is increasing. Such dress is worn 
largely because it is more convenient for office work and business, 
tho less comfortable, and it is worn only during business hours. At 
home, it is almost invariably discarded for Japanese dress. 

The only language which is either spoken or understood general- 
ly in Japan is Japanese. Tho English is the ‘‘commercial language’’ 
and tho it. is taught in the schools, few Japanese understand the 
spoken language and still fewer speak it with any degree of fluency. 
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Knowledge of either French or German is even more limited. Off 
the tourist route, especially in the rural districts and north of 
Tokyo, it is impossible to make oneself understood in any language 
except Japanese. Even in the largest cities, except in a few hotels, 
tourist bureaus, stores catering to the tourist trade, and in some of 
the banks, few Japanese speak or understand English. Many of 
the printed signs in the largest commercial establishments and in 
the railway stations bear mute testimony to this fact. 


In ConcLusIon 


Westernization of Japanese cities is as yet distinctly limited. 
This is not surprising when one takes into consideration the short 
time which has elapsed since western influence first made itself 
felt in Japan. The really surprising fact is not the small, but the 
surprisingly large of amount of change which has taken place and 
the rapidity with which the change has occurred and is still oc- 
curring. 

The Japanese people are exceedingly energetic and amazingly 
ambitious. They have every reason to be proud that they have ac- 
complished so much in so short a period of time. On every hand 
in the large cities, sewer systems are being constructed; streets 
are being widened and paved; and modern buildings are being 
erected. At the present rate of progress, change will soon be so 
extensive that the reality will approximate the impressions con- 
veyed by the pictures of limited areas which one sees so frequently. 

It is well, however, to bear in mind that one is considering an 
Oriental, not an Occidental area, that the population of Japan views 
certain conditions in a fundamentally different way than do the 
populations of the western world. One result of this difference will 
be, that tho the cities of Japan may come to resemble surficially 
those of this country more and more with the passage of time, they 
will in the future, as now, be fundamentally different in many essen- 
tial characteristics and that they will, therefore, never lose the in- 
terest which attaches to them at the present time. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS* 


A. E. PARKINS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tennessee 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


The definition (or definitions) of geography, in America, its 
content, its philosophy, will be determined in the same way that 
the definition (or definitions) of any word in our language is estab- 
lished. The makers of dictionaries do not tell us, ex cathedra, how 
- we must spell, pronounce, or use words but how people who ap- 
parently reflect general usage, spell, pronounce, or use words. In 
the field of physical, biological, or social science no single body of 
men sits in judgment and decides what name shall be given to this 
or that body of discovered facts, decides as to the truth of these 
discoveries or the validity of the theories, hypotheses, or formulas 
or the terminology to be used. It is general scientific opinion that 
does this. Seientists have never held a ‘‘Council of Nicaea’’ and 
adopted a particular set of hypotheses, theories, or formulas as the 
sole truth and decided that their acceptance was essential to fellow- 
ship in scientific bodies. Science has no set body of creeds. It has 
no heresy trials. New ideas and theories are welcome. Differences 
of opinion and of interpretation of observed facts there are; yet 
each scientist recognizes the right of every other scientist to have 
an opinion and quietly awaits the verdict of time. Who then should 
decide what geography is, what its content, what its philosophy? 

It is the worker in-the field of geography that will have the 
greatest influence in fixing its content and philosophy. Writes one 
geographer: ‘‘A subject consists of the field or fields actually culti- 
vated by its workers.”’ 

Altho there is unanimity of opinion among American geogra- 
phers on many points regarding the nature of this science, differ- 
ences should naturally be expected because of the diversity of train- 
ing, experience, and interest of the workers. Some have been trained 
and have previously worked exclusively in physiography and per- 
haps geology; some in the social sciences; some are working in the 


* Presented at the Evanston meeting of the National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, December 28, 1933.—EDITor. 
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field of educational geography; others in economic geography or 
historical geography, political geography, regional geography, 
urban geography, chorography, and their major interest lies pre- 
dominantly in one of these fields. Some are teaching elementary 
pupils, other mature students. The viewpoint of the worker or 
teacher in the elementary field of a science as to content, function, 
and philosophy is likely to be quite unlike the viewpoint of the 
worker in advanced or specialized fields. Diversity also should be 
expected by reason of geography’s youth among modern science. 
New ideas and philosophies are constantly being introduced; new 
fields for investigation are being discovered. Not a few geographers 
declare that they are not yet ready to define positively their philoso- 
phy of the subject. Their definitions is in constant change. Writes 
one, ‘‘I reserve the right to change my definition any time I feel 
so disposed.’’ Writes another, ‘‘This is what I believe in 1933; 
I may want to adopt another definition in 1934.’’ 

Many practitioners in the field think little and talk little about 
their definition. Some are not bothered with a definition. They know 
that tho we seem to hold to different philosophies we teach much 
the same courses with much the same content in much the same way. 
All these diverse elements with diverse opinions, or lack of opinions, 
must be reckoned with if we are to get a true picture of geography 
in America. 

II 


SomE AGREEMENTS AND DISAGREEMENTS 


There is certainly general agreement that geography has to deal 
with two realms of knowledge—knowledge about the earth and 
knowledge about life that is thereon. The Greeks who gave geogra- 
phy its name thought of it as a description of the earth and its 
inhabitants. But science in general, the physical (except astron- 
omy), biological, and social sciences, has for its field of investiga- 
tion the earth and its life. Plainly, then, there is some need for the 
individual sciences to have limiting boundaries. In the two thousand 
or more years that these sciences have been developing, workers 
in them have, as knowledge accumulated, found it necessary to 
establish boundaries. Separate sciences and subjects therefore are 
essential and natural. Each has its own techniques, principles, 
traditions, laws, and philosophy. Each has its own volume of past 
discoveries with which the neophyte must become familiar if he 
is to do effective work in that science. During the last half century 
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or so, due to the vast accumulation of scientific discoveries, man has 
found it physically and intellectually impossible to become thoroly 
versed—to the extent of being considered an authority—in more 
than one small subdivision of a science. The sciences of a century 
ago have been divided and these divisions again divided. In this 
country thru the jealousies (probably also our busy-body meddling 
attitude) that have arisen between departments, because of the 
multiplicity of departments in our larger educational institutions, 
scientists in general have felt forced to delimit their fields with 
great care. Geography has not escaped this tendency; and being a 
new subject its workers have felt that they had to make sharp 
distinctions to set to rest the criticism that we were encroaching 
on the domain of say, the geologist, the biologist, the meteorologist, 
the economist, or the historian. We are likely, therefore, in America 
to narrow our field unnecessarily and frown upon the ‘‘free and 
easy’’ who have little patience with the narrow specialists. As we 
age and become more firmly established in the educational world 
we can well forget to a certain degree departmental and subject 
barriers. 

Geographers in America, no matter at what level they work, 
are certainly in general agreement that boundaries (but not barri- 
ers) to their science should be set up—most, however, would not 
establish hard and fast boundaries—and they agree also that the 
field limited should be one not cultivated by one or more other 
sciences. There must always be some overlapping of the facts con- 
sidered; but, if the basic philosophy of each science is well chosen 
and adhered to, there is little danger of encroaching upon other 
fields. 

There is quite general agreement that scientific technique de- 
mands that the earth may be considered as a mosaic of areas and 
regions, scores and hundreds in number; but hundreds of areas 
and regions may be grouped into a smaller number of units on 
the basis of one, two, or several common characteristics. That is, 
the concept of regional geography accepted by all or nearly all 
geographers in America. Some geographers would stress the human 
activities in the region; others the cultural region which is the 
result of human activities. Some would emphasize man’s part in 
the geographic region. Others would lay stress on the natural fea- 
tures as being as important as human items. There is a fair degree 
of agreement that present-day geography is something more than 
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mere description of the earth’s features and inhabitants. Interpre- 
tations, or at least explanations, seem essential to most if not all 
sciences to satisfy man’s curiosity as to the meaning of phenomena. 
The relative importance or emphasis on description and interpreta- 
tion is one of the points of differences among geography workers. 
A few hold that the task of geography is merely to describe the 
natural and cultural features of an area or region. 

That we may better know what various ‘‘schools’’ or geographic 
thought in America there are and judge for ourselves wherein 
they agree and disagree, we turn to a consideration of the tenants 
of the several schools as expressed by a few members of each. 


Tit 
Some DEFINITIONS 


The following definitions were selected and classified into 
groups (A, B, C, D, and E) from about thirty sent to the writer, 
upon request, in 1930, and 1932.* It is believed that these statements 
or definitions are a fair sampling of current opinions in America. 
The statements are for the most part direct quotations from the 
letters. Two or more definitions are given in each group. 


GROUP A 

1. The function of geography in education is to present systematized knowledge 
concerning relationships of man to his natural environment. In this statement the term 
‘*man’’ is synonymous with ‘‘human items,’’ which include the characteristics, condi- 
tions, attitudes, customs, and activities of people, all cultural (man made) features of 
the landscape, specific utilization made by man of natural resources and distributions of 
population and of other cultural items. Natural environment includes the physical, floral, 
and faunal environment, 

In tracing relationship between cultural and natural items this science makes clear 
the fact that natural environmental factors never wholly explain human items. It is 
recognized that relevant facts about the character of the people involved, their social in- 
heritance, their social and economic advantages, and the like, are just as essential to an 
explanation of given human items as are the pertinent facts about the natural environ- 
ment. 

An understanding of geographic relationship is based, of course, upon the knowledge 
of the facts and upon possession of the concepts involved in those relationships. It fol- 
lows that any fact becomes geographic if and when it is used to lead to an understanding 
concerning relationships between man and his natural environment. 

2. Geography is a study of refationships—relationship between the earth and the 
life that exists upon it. The geographic environment is a mould into which the human race 
has been poured, and the history of the race has been shaped by that mould. It is also 


* These were collected with the intention of preparing a chapter on The Nature of 
Geography for the Thirty-second Year Book of the National Society for the Study of 
Education. 
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a mould which to-day is shaping the economic and political life of races and the char- 
acter of civilization. 


GROUP B 


1. Geography is a systematic study of those facts in a region or an area which 
ean be studied distributively, and of the relation existing between these groups of facts, 
either human items or environmental. 

2. The function of geography in education is (1) to give pupils a general knowl- 
edge of space relationships and interrelationships and many phenomena which make up 
the filling of areas and regions; (2) to describe and explain the cultural and natural 
landscapes of regions and areas. Explanations should include not only the -relationship 
of man to his natural environment but also the relationships and interrelationships of the 
various elements of the natural environment itself, such as that of the position on the 
earth to climate, climate to surface and soils, and of all three to vegetation, etc. 

3. Geography is the accurate localization and explanation of the facts that express 
man’s relation to his natural environment. 

4. The study of the progress of mankind is of utmost importance in education. Man’s 
actions are to a degree conditioned by his environment and a knowledge of the relation- 
ships between the environmental factors on one side and mankind on the other, which 
is geography, becomes an integral part of the understanding of this progress. Thruout 
the study of geography runs the thread of relationships. That geography has at times 
degenerated into pure description, or worse into locational study, is unfortunate since 
the true nature of the study has been obscured and the subject has been judged in the 
light of unworthy substitutes. Today it is believed that the relationships of man to his 
environment is more simply realized and is easier comprehended thru the medium of 
regions of some degree of physiographic unity. 


GROUP C 


1. Geography is essentially human ecology in that it is largely a study of the ad- 
justment of the organism to the environment. 

2. Geography in the elementary school has for its central theme the development 
of an appreciation of the adjustments that man makes to his natural environment. It 
attempts to show how that environment influences human beings (1) in living where they 
do, (2) in the occupations followed by them, and (3) in their thinking upon social, eco- 
nomic, national, and international questions. 


GROUP D 


1. Geography is a study of the present distribution of phenomena on the surface 
of the earth. 

2. The basie objective of geography is a description of the face of the earth. This 
is what geography means to the layman and what geography has meant since the earliest 
time; and concerning this general definition there should be no argument. Description 
of the face of the earth involves many things. Obviously it is necessary in some way to 
choose a limited objective within the general field. It is the way in which a geographer 
chooses to limit that objective that determines what subdivision he pursues. People who 
choose to contribute to the general knowledge concerning the character and face of the 
earth by a discussion or study of one of its features are none the less geographers even 
if we must describe these individuals with such names as geomorphologists, plant geogra- 
phers, economic geographers, ete. 

3. Geography is the science of areas. Its function as such a science is to observe, 
describe, map, classify, and explain the complex of natural and cultural phenomena which 
make up and give personality to such areas and regions. 
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GROUP E 


Geography strives to develop an understanding of the ways in which mankind oc- 
cupies and uses various regions of the world. 


IV 
Some EXPLANATIONS 


It is not the intention of the writer in presenting these defini- 
tions to proselyte for any one school of thought; a few words of 
explanation, however, based on a literal interpretation of these defi- 
nitions, are ventured. 

Group A makes the development of relationship between human 
items to natural environmental items the major objective in teach- 
ing and in all geography work. Facts in themselves are of second- 
ary importance and are of value as geography only when worked 
into a relationship. Thus there is no such thing as isolated geo- 
graphic fact; nor is there such a thing as a geographic environment. 
While it is recognized by the geographers in this group that every 
geographer should have a fundamental knowledge of physiography, 
meteorology, or climatology, such ‘‘pure’’ sciences are not consid- 
ered phases of geography, tho as courses they may be taught in a 
geography department. The adherents to this definition are largely 
teachers interested in elementary or secondary education, or the 
training of teachers, at any rate in the teaching of children. Their 
interest is in the development of mind rather than the development 
of their subject matter. They think more of the functional phases 
of geography than of its content. 

Statement 2 of Group A, implies at least, determinism—‘‘the 
geographic environment is a mould .. . and the history of the race 
has been shaped by that mould, ete.’? Geographers who hold to 
definition 1 in Group A object to determinism and object to the ex- 
pression geographic environment. 

The members of Group B also believe that relationship should 
be developed but put facts about the earth and its inhabitants first 
in their geographic study and consider such facts connected or un- 
connected in a relationship, as geographic facts. They would con- 
sider relationship of any sort—between life and environment; life 
and life; elements of the natural environment, and elements of the 
social environment—as appropriate for geographic study and in- 
vestigation. With these geographers there could be a geography of 
Antarctica. The work of Admiral Byrd, Ellsworth, Mawson, and 
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others is geography, at least one phase of geography. They would 
include in the field plant geography, animal geography, climatology, 
meteorology, cartography and any other subjects that have been 
related directly to or associated with geography, as part of the field. 
They may be considered the liberal variants of Group A, particu- 
larly of sub-group 1 of Group A. 

Definition 4 of Group B emphasizes a phase of geography not 
expressed in any of the other statements, that is, progress, evolu- 
tion in man’s relationship or adjustments to his environment. 

Group C, the human ecology group, considers the life items of 
our environment as adaptation to or adjustments to, or attempts at 
adaptation or adjustment to, the environmental items. Cotton grow- 
ing in the Southern States is an adaptation of an activity to the 
natural environmental conditions of this section of our country. 
Grazing in the West is an adjustment to or adaptation to aridity. 
The rapid growth of New York City is to be explained partly in 
terms of the environmental setting and man’s attempts to utilize 
the opportunities nature offers. The human ecologist does not be- 
lieve in determinism. He looks upon the natural environment of a 
given region as offering opportunities. In some regions these are 
few, in others, diverse. Man may capitalize on these opportunities 
or he may not as he pursues his persistent, universal quest of mak- 
ing a living. He will always find that living and life are easiest if he 
adjusts or adapts his economic activities to his environment and the 
opportunities it offers. The degree of utilization of the resources of 
his environment increases as he gains experience and the urge, aris- 
ing from an increasing population density, becomes greater. Human 
ecology is based on many of these same laws, theories and hy- 
potheses that have long been accepted by biological ecologists. 
Adaptation of the organism to its environment is the basis of evo- 
lution. Without adaptation there would soon cease to be life, de- 
stroyed by the adverse conditions of a changing environment. Or- 
ganic evolution is but the early stages in that evolution, as the hu- 
man ecologist sees it, that includes the present day complex eco- 
nomic, social, and political life of man. 

A fourth group, the D Group, the earth science or chorography 
group, would define geography as the science of areas, its function 
being to describe the (observable) natural and cultural features 
or landscapes of areas or regions.* Geography also involves a com- 


* Some of these statements are direct quotations. 
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parative study of the regions which comprise the earth’s surface. 
The treatment of the area or region may, or it may not, involve 
the explanation of the features of the cultural area, that is, those 
arising from human occupancy or occupancies. The chorographers, 
of course, are especially, but not exclusively, interested in the hu- 
man occupancy of a region, past and present, and in the interpreta- 
tion of that process, not only in terms of the natural environment 
but in whatever terms are necessary for an adequate interpretation. 
The relationship of the cultural scene to the natural earth is not 
slighted but it is far from being the sole objective of the regional 
study. Chorographers are not interested in man’s activities, but 
rather in the material features resulting from man’s activities. Cul- 
tural forms and features which are explainable in terms of natural 
features have no higher quality, they believe, than those which are 
explainable in terms of historical antecedents, racial characteris- 
tics, or any other force or agency. Correlative fields, such as car- 
tography, climatology, physiography, sociology, anthropology, etc., 
are appropriate for special study and research. It follows from this 
that the study of areas without human inhabitants may be just as 
high in geographic quality as of densely populated areas. 

The major interest of the chorographic group is not the peda- 
gogy of geography. While teaching is their vocation and field work 
their avocation (which they pursue chiefly during vacations), their 
avocational geography is their life, vocational geography their sus- 
tenance. 

The group E definition is all-inclusive, broad enough to include 
any of the other groups; in one sense is chorographical, in another 
ecological; and withal is utilitarian in its viewpoint. It is brief yet 
sufficient. It does not exclude any geography ‘‘sect.’’ It is not eramp- 
ing to the library or field research student. 


SomME ConcLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


The purpose of this compilation of definitions and their interpre- 
tations is to present a cross section of contemporary thought in 
American geography, in the hope that we, each and every one of us, 
may know what the ‘‘other fellow’’ believes. Some of us have come 
to believe that there is only one possible, sensible definition of geog- 
raphy, and that was the one the professor or professors of the 
institution at which we have received our collegiate training told 
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us was the one. Many have fear to consider the tenets of some 
other school of thought, fear to trust their inexperienced, ‘‘wiz- 
ened’’ minds when pitted against that of their intellectual god 
fathers or god mothers. They often are whipped into line by all 
the tricks of the religious missionaries. Frequently they hear: 
‘‘That man doesn’t know what geography is’’; ‘‘If what he says 
is geography, God help geography’’; ‘‘Interesting but is it geog- 
raphy,’’ and diverse others that tend to hold the poor neophytes 
to the straight and narrow path of their geography god fathers, 
‘Cat whose feet they have sat,’’ not knowing that there were other 
fathers and other gods. We have shibboleths that must be employed 
in speech or documents for admission into the inner chambers of 
certain geography circles, such pass words as occupance (occupancy 
is tabooed because it is in the dictionary), cultural landscape, re- 
gional personality, pattern, locus, fundament, product-value, in- 
dustrial symbiosis. This is another way of keeping our disciples in 
line. Like the theologians of the Middle Ages we leaders quibble 
over formulae, symbols, words, and forms of expression. And the 
result is as it has always been with proselyting. Some of our dis- 
ciples have remained true to the faith of their fathers, others have 
chased after strange gods, some even have invented their own gods. 
Most of us of course feel confident that we are worshiping at the 
shrine of the only true god and will have no other gods before us. 
These disciples and we could perhaps test the value of our faiths 
by swapping gods, trying this one and that one to see if after all 
it makes much difference in our teaching and our viewpoint of the 
world. Such trials certainly would help each and every one to become 
broad-mindéd and help wonderfully in increasing the esteem with 
which we could regard geographers who hold to other faiths. 

The avowed purpose of the writer of this paper is to develop 
heretics to the old narrow-minded concepts of geography, that is 
to the faith that there is only one ‘‘true’’ geography, so evident in 
some circles in America. 

Almost any open-minded person after a careful perusal of the 
several statements presented in Part IV of this paper is likely to 
be of the same mind as one of Jerome K. Jerome’s characters in 
his book, ‘‘Three Men in a Boat,’’ who, after reading a Medical Ad- 
viser thru carefully and reflecting on the described symptoms of 
several hundred diseases, came to the conclusion that he was af- 
flicted with all of them, except possibly House Maid’s Knee. Our 
older and more experienced workers have already arrived at the 
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conclusion that what we need is less about definitions, certainly 
less dissertations on this and that definition, in the field of geog- 
raphy. They feel that the more fields worked the better; the more 
varied the vocabulary the better; and less the attempts at standard- 
ization the better. 

The general public for whom most of us work has no particu- 
lar interest in this or that brand of geography, or in geography even 
in comparison with other subjects. It wants its children and its 
youths taught information, habits of thinking, lofty ideals and in- 
terests, and right attitudes that they may become functioning citi- 
zens. 

May we come to think of the function of geography as did Strabo 
nearly 1900 years ago, who declared that knowledge of this sub- 
ject ‘‘makes him who cultivates it as a man earnest in the great prob- 
lems of life and happiness.’’ He saw it of vast importance in social 
life and the art of government. ‘‘Nor is the great learning,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘through which alone this subject can be approached, pos- 
sessed by any one but a person acquainted with both human and 
divine things.’’ 

P.S. A copy of this paper, along with the correspondence the writer has had with 
two score or more geographers who have so willingly made their contribution, is being 
deposited (enclosed in a pasteboard box) in the vault of the General Library at Peabody 


College with the injunction that the box is not to be opened until 1954—for the edifi- 
eation (7?) of the then living geographers, if any survive. 
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A GEOGRAPHY PROGRAM FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


HELEN A. BURRILL 
Joliet Township High School 
Joliet, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 


The teachers of high school students are vitally interested in 
building a geography program for them which is not a content 
repetition of geography taught in the elementary grades but one 
which* will make additional contributions toward preparing the 
students for a more understanding and intelligent citizenry. High 
school geography should also lay a strong basic foundation on 
which advanced geography courses in colleges and universities may 
be formed. This subject is therefore of interest to all members of 
the National Council of Geography Teachers and school administra- 
tors because a high school geography program is influenced by the 
work presented in the elementary school and it influences the or- 
ganization of college geography. 

This subject will be presented from the standpoint of the four 
year high school since about seventy-five per cent of the high 
schools in the United States are of this type according to the latest 
published findings of the Biennial Survey of Education.’ This sug- 
gested program, however, can be adapted to the three-year high 
school. 

The distinctive contributions which geography makes to gen- 
eral education have been very splendidly worked out and pub- 
lished by the Committee of the National Society For The Study 
of Education in the Society’s Thirty-Second Yearbook on the 
Teaching of Geography.? On the basis of these distinctive con- 
tributions of geography and the learning ability of the children in 
the various grades, the committee formulated and presented in the 
Yearbook a very fine curriculum in geography for the entire educa- 
tional system. This suggested curriculum should be of much help 
as school administrators and teachers reorganize their geography 
‘work. However, before such a geography curriculum can become 

Note: Presented at the Evanston meeting of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, December 28, 1933. 

* Biennial Survey of Education 1928-1930. Vol. II, p. 686, published by U. 8S. Dept. 
of Interior. Office of Education Bulletin (1931) No. 20. 


? National Society for the Study of Education. Yearbook No. XXXII, The Teach- 
ing of Geography. Publie School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1933. 
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widely used there will have to be better geography trained teach- 
ers, especially in the elementary and secondary schools. Until that 
time comes and until a more thoro foundation of geographic prin- 
ciples is laid in the grades, the first year’s course in high school will 
need to be more elementary than outlined in the Yearbook referred 
to above. 

The geography program for the high school as presented here 
is based chiefly upon the organization of work in the Township 
High School of Joliet, Illinois. That school has one of the oldest 
high school geography departments in the United States and there 
the first high school physiography laboratory in the United’States 
was built in 1899. The department had its beginnings in the late 
90’s when William Morris Davis was causing the leading educators 
of America to become geography conscious. Some of the administra- 
tors of the Joliet High School began to see the necessity of moti- 
vating their courses more from life plans of the child and thus 
began the work of reorganization. After about ten years of careful 
study and planning they succeeded in getting two and one-half 
years of geography work established in the high school program. 

From study, observation, and experience in teaching high school 
and college geography, the writer presents this program as one 
which will appeal to the high school student and which will make 
distinctive contributions to his education. The program is organized 
to meet the following situations which exist in most high schools: 
(1) the wide range of mental ability among the students; (2) the 
many students who have had little or no geography since the sixth 
grade; (3) the great variability in the type of elementary geog- 
raphy which the students have had; (4) the large percentage of 
students that will not go to college; and (5) the scientific view- 
point which the student of high school age is beginning to have 
must be fostered and aided in development. 


THE Program For First YEAR STUDENTS 
The first year of the program is a course in Physiography or. 
Physical Geography. This may be a required subject for all fresh- 
men. In the Joliet High School it is required of all except those 
taking the Medical, Nursing, and Industrial Arts courses. Those 
taking the Medical and Nursing courses start immediately in the 
biological sciences and those taking the Industrial Arts course have 
a course in industrial science instead of physiography. 
The following is an outline of the main organization of the 
course: 
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. The Earth and Its Neighbors 


1. Our Solar System 

2. The Earth—An Important Planet 

The Atmosphere 

1. General Study of the Atmosphere 

2. Weight and Pressure of the Atmosphere 

3. Measuring Atmospheric Pressure—barometers and barographs are actually used 
in this study 

4. Measuring Atmospheric Temperature—thermometers and thermographs are ac- 
tually used in this study 

5. A Study of Carbon Dioxide 

6. A Study of Oxygen 
Note: Enough elementary chemistry is introduced so students can understand 
how those gases are generated, so their properties can be studied. The under- 


standing of the properties of those two gases is used later in the discussion of 
erosion. 


The Lithosphere 

1. General Study of the Earth’s Crust 

2. Laboratory and Field Studies of Mantle Rock and Bed Rock 

3. A Study of the Common Rock Forming Minerals 

4. A Study of the Common Rocks 

The Hydrosphere 

1. A General Study of Ground Water 

2. A Study of Water Supply from Wells 

3. A Detailed Study of the Water Supply of the Local Community 

4. A Study of the Work of Running Water—emphasizing how it modifies land 
surfaces by erosion and by deposition and how it assists in land drainage. 
One entire unit is devoted to the Erosion Cycle and one unit to the Drainage 
Basins of North America. 

Glaciation 

1. North American Ice Age 

2. Results and evidence of glaciation—application is made to local region 

Vuleanism 

Earthquakes 

Mountain Building 

Nore: In the case of these last three named subjects only the elementary phases 

are discussed. - 


. A Study of Topographic Maps 


A Study of Climate 

1. Exercise on Latitude and Longitude if most of the class need it 
2. A study of the Seasons 

3. The Insolation Zones of the Earth 

4. A Study of the Length of Day and Night 

5. A Study of Standard Time and Sun Time 

6. A Study of the Sun’s Altitude as it Influences Insolation 


The balance of the work on Climate is presented under the four chief elements of 
Climate. 


A. A Study of the Temperature of the Atmosphere 

Temperature as influenced by Latitude Location 

Temperature as influenced by Adjacent Oceans 

Other factors which influence Temperature 

Study of Isothermal Maps 
B. A Study of Atmospheric Pressure emphasizing the world belted distribution 
of pressure 
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C. A Study of Winds and Their Influence 
After world distribution of winds has been studied, then a study is made of 
Westerly Winds, Weather Maps and Weather Forecasting 

D. A Study of Precipitation 
This is preceded by a study of humidity. Some attention is given to world dis- 
tribution of precipitation and more detailed study is made of rainfall distribu- 
tion in the United States. 

At the close of the climate unit a summary of principles involved and their applica- 
tion to life in various parts of the world is discussed and illustrated by slides. 


From the above sketch of the Physiography Course you can 
see that the subject matter covered is very similar to that in a 
college course. Tho this is true, in the presentation to high school 
students, we can not go to such scientific depth as in college presen- 
tation. The ten teachers in the department of the Joliet Township 
High School use various methods in teaching this course. The most 
successful presentation is to use a combination of laboratory, lec- 
ture, and recitation method. To accomplish this each unit of work 
should be very carefully worked out and a mimeographed sheet 
of the unit to be studied and directions for studying it should be 
placed in the hands of the students. Wherever possible experiments 
should be performed and diagrams, grafs and charts should be 
used or made, to make the material more easily visualized. 

Reference material from various sources enriches the course 
and encourages the students to do individual research. A list of 
references which would be valuable for this course are: 


1. High School Geography by R. H. Whitbeck 

2. Modern Geography by Rollin D. Salisbury, Harlan H. Barrows and Walter S. 
Tower 

3. New Physical Geography by Ralph 8. Tarr and O. D. von Engeln 

4. Lessons in Physical Geography by Charles R. Dryer 

5. Current magazines 


After completing this course the student is better able to un- 
derstand and enjoy his natural environment because he can in- 
terpret it from the scientific standpoint. 


THE ProGRAM FoR SECOND YEAR STUDENTS 


In the second year it would seem that the geography course 
should be required of those taking the Teachers and Business 
Administration Courses, while for others it might be an elective. 

The Joliet High School offers as its second year of work in 
geography a course in Commercial Geography of the United States 
the first semester and Commercial Geography of the Possessions of 
the United States and of the Neighbors of the United States in 
the second semester. 
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With the thoro physiographic background which the second year 
students have had, they are ready for a thoro course in Economic 
Geography of the United States. It seems the students need this 
before going into a study of world economic geography for most 
of them seem to have mastered so little of United States geography. 
Two of the teaching staff of Joliet Township High School have been 
teaching the Economic Geography of the United States by dividing 
it into physiographic regions. Some very gratifying results have 
been obtained. 

The course is divided into units according to physiographic 
regions chiefly. Simplified directions for using Lobeck’s Physio- 
graphic Diagram of the United States have been worked out.* In 
each unit after the students understand the physiography of the 
region, the economic development of it is studied and accounted 
for. The basic and unique economic contributions of the region are 
emphasized. The textbook entitled ‘‘Economic Geography for Sec- 
ondary Schools’’ by Colby and Foster has much valuable material 
for use here.* When the semester’s course is completed the stu- 
dents have had a thoro understanding of the chief resources of the 
United States and the economic contributions which the United 
States makes to the world. 

The course suggested for the second semester of the second 
year could be a course in Economic Geography emphasizing the 
economic contributions made by the other countries of the world. 
This could perhaps be best presented on the regional-commodity 
basis. The units selected should deal with the leading commodities 
of world trade and the chief regions producing them. If such a 
plan were carried out it would make it possible for a student to 
understand the geography of the region and the part it has had in 
making this commodity important in world trade. When the course 
is completed the student will have in mind the chief trade routes; 
the chief commodities which enter world commerce; the chief 
regions producing these commodities and an understanding of why 
these regions are able to make these contributions. 


Tue Finat GeocrapHy Coursu In Hicu ScHooL 


The Joliet Township High School offers a one semester course 
in the Geography of Europe as an elective course for Juniors and 

* Physiographic Diagram of the United States by A. K. Lobeck. Geographical Press, 
Columbia University, New York City. : 


“Economic Geography for Secondary Schools by Charles C. Colby and Alice Foster. 
Ginn and Company. 
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Seniors. All students taking it have had one year of physiography 
as freshmen but may not have had the second year of geography. 
The course is taught mainly from the commercial or economic 
standpoint. Such a course would not fit into the program here sug- 
gested for the essentials of the commercial geography of Europe 
have been studied in the second semester of the second year. 

A course which would more completely fit the needs of the stu- 
dents is a one semester course in Political Geography. I believe 
such a course should be elective for seniors only and that the re- 
quired prerequisites should be the two years of high school geog- 
raphy, a high school United States history course and a course in 
economics. 

The Thirty-Second Yearbook of the National Society For the 
Study of Education states that the major objective of political 
geography in the secondary school is an understanding of relation- 
ships that tie international political problems to the physical 
earth.° 

A course organized around this major objective would form an 
excellent conclusion to the high school geography program. Since 
this type of course is very new there is little organized teaching 
material available for it. However, a suitable high school textbook 
on political geography, together with suggestions which will come 
from the committee of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
which has been working on the organization of such a course, should 
furnish a basis for building the course. 


ConcLusION 
The geography program for the high school as here suggested 
is: 

First Year. A course in physiography 

Second Year. The first semester a course in the Economic Geog- 
raphy of the United States. The second semester a course in 
the Economic Geography of the rest of the world 

Finally. A one semester elective course in Political Geography 
for seniors 


* National Society for the Study of Education. Yearbook No. XXXII, The Teaching 
of Geography, p. 299. 
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TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION MAP OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


J. SULLIVAN GIBSON 


Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts 


ANNUAL AVERAGES NoT AN INDEx TO CLIMATE 


Averages are greatly overworked in many branches of science. 
But in no field is there a greater danger of carrying this practice to 
excess than in the field of climatology. The geographer’s interest 
in the climate of a place is not satisfied with knowledge of mean 
annual precipitation, temperature, wind direction, cloudiness, ete. 
Such knowledge gives only hazy ideas of climatic conditions, for 
places with entirely different climates may have the same annual 
means for two or more major climatic elements. 

To know that Iquitos, on the Amazon, and Rangoon, in the mon- 
soon lands of Burma each receive about 100 inches of rainfall a year 
is one thing; but to know that the Amazon station has heavy rain 
in all months with no dry season, while the Burma station receives 
95 per cent of its rain during six summer months is entirely differ- 
ent. Yuma, Arizona, with a mean temperature of 72° has well 
marked seasons with an annual temperature range of 40°, while 
Tampa, Florida, with the same mean temperature, is almost frost- 
free and has mid-summer temperatures about equal to those of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, 640 miles farther north. Thirty inches of rainfall 
coming chiefly in the summer months is much more efficient for cot- 
ton agriculture than an equal amount would be if distributed chief- 
ly in winter as in northern California. San Francisco, California 
and Amarillo, Texas, have the same mean annual temperature and 
almost the same mean precipitation, but from an examination of 
the curves of the two stations one would immediately classify the 
two places in entirely different climatic types. 

If Mr. Thornthwaite is justified in classifying climates on the 
basis of rainfall efficiency then certainly one must consider the ma- 
jor climatic elements, month by month, in order to understand the 
climatie conditions of a given place. So significant is the monthly 
and seasonal distribution of temperature and precipitation that 

nature of distribution rather than average annual anes has 
dominated in most recent climatic classifications. 
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Maps Basep on ANNUAL oR SEMI-ANNUAL MEANS 


The isohyetal map in colors, such as those of the Oxford and 
Phillips series are strictly quantitative and are based on annual or 
semi-annual means. Theoretically, at least, they reach exactness 
only along the isopleths, or color boundaries, while the space oc- 
cupied by a given color has values somewhere between specified 
quantitative limits. Such a map, however, has a great deal of merit 
and has sufficed the needs of the geography classroom. But from 
such a map no idea can be obtained as to the monthly and seasonal 
distribution of precipitation. The mean annual isothermal map of- 
fers even less detailed information regarding temperature, because 
of the fact that in constructing such maps temperatures are first 
reduced to sea level values, thus eliminating any consideration of 
elevation as a factor affecting temperature. 


CoMBINATION TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION Map 


The value of assembling climatic data in some graphic form for 
interpretative purposes cannot be questioned. The merit of the 
combination temperature and precipitation curves has long been 
recognized ; even the elementary student of geography learns quick- 
ly to interpret and use them. But the analysis of climatic data in 
tabular form for a large area is slow and tedious for the research 
student and entirely impractical for the classroom instructor. For 
various types of work in climatology there seems to be a need for 
maps showing, in graphic form, the monthly distribution of the ma- 
jor climatic elements. 

The accompanying map of the United States is an effort to pre- 
sent in a compact graphic form mean monthly and mean annual 
temperature and precipitation data for about one hundred govern- 
ment stations. These stations were selected, after carefully con- 
sidering the statistics available, as being typical of the respective 
areas in which each is located. The somewhat lesser concentration 
of graphs in the western than in the eastern half of the map resulted 
from relatively few stations in the West that have been in opera- 
tion long enough to give records sufficiently accurate for this pur- 
pose. . 

This map has two features that are not found in other purely 
quantitative climatic maps published. First, it shows both tempera- 
ture and precipitation data for each individual station. From that 
viewpoint it combines the’ isothermal and the isohyetal maps. Sec- 
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ond, it shows the distribution of both temperature and precipita- 
tion thruout the year. Since these two sets of facts are the first 
to be considered in an analysis of the climate of a place a map show- 
ing these conditions in compact form should prove useful in the 
study. 

This is no attempt to classify climates. It is purely quantitative 
and factual, leaving the user to make his own interpretations and 
classifications. There are no points which call for a compromise; ac- 
curacy is not sacrificed in smoothing isopleths. One point, however, 
that may be questioned concerns the selection of typical stations; 
that is a matter of judgment. 

‘ For one interested in correlating temperature and precipitation 
data with some system of climatic provinces, such as that worked 
out by Dr. Ward, this map might prove helpful. Individual curves 
may be cited which typify certain temperature and rainfall types 
recognized. For instance the North Gulf Coast rainfall type with 
summer maximum and autumn minimum is typified by the New 
Orleans curve, while the Nashville curve represents well the Ten- 
nessee type. The decided summer rainfall minimum so pronounced 

in the San Francisco and the Los Angeles curves is typical of the 

South Pacific province, while the uniformity of temperature and 

retardation of seasonal marches for the two stations show a decided 

marine influence. 

It is hoped that this map carries sufficient detailed climatic ma- 
terial to make it useful in interpreting climatic conditions in vari- 
ous parts of the United States and still be simple enough for every- 
day classroom use. 
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THE COFFEE GROWERS OF KENYA 


ERNEST YOUNG 
London, England 


Nore: Coffee, like tea, is a sub-tropical crop: it is, however, not grown in the mon- 
soon countries. By far the most important coffee producing country in the world is 
Brazil. In this lesson, however, we deal with Kenya, rather a new-comer in the coffee 
market. Much of Kenya is savana land. The savana regions lie between the equatorial 
forests and the hot deserts and form a kind of transition area between the two. 


It is curious that the warm, wet things we drink at breakfast 
—tea, cocoa, coffee—all come from warm, wet lands, tho these lands 
are not quite alike. Thus the tea countries have all their rain in sum- 


mer, while the African coffee lands have rain twice a year, chiefly 


in spring and early summer. There the rains are often so heavy 
that they turn the fields and roads into seas of mud; floods sweep 
down the valleys and big wooden bridges are carried away like a 
box of matches. 

One of the countries, tho by no means the most important, that 
grows coffee is Kenya, in Kast Africa. Some parts of Kenya are too 
hot to be healthful for white people, but in the high lands it is cool 
enough to allow white people to live, work and bring up their chil- 
dren. It is in these higher, cooler parts that the coffee plantations 
are found. 

The land is first cleared of bushes and trees, and then ploughed 
with small ploughs drawn by oxen; sometimes there are as many 
as sixteen oxen to each plough. Each ox has his own name and his 
own place in the team, and the leading oxen know just what they 
are expected to do. They are not penned up at night, but are allowed 
to run loose, with night-herders to look after them. 

The seed is first sown, as in the case of tea and cocoa, in a ‘‘nur- 
sery,’’ and the seedlings are planted out when they are about eight- 
een months old. Between the seedlings, maize or Indian corn is often 
planted both to give shade to the young plants and to provide food 
later on for the workers. 

When the tree stumps have been pulled up, the ploughing is 
over, and the seedlings ready, one of the ‘‘boys”’ (all native men 
workers are called ‘‘boys,’’ no matter how old they are) goes off 
to the nearest woodland, if there be one, and cuts sticks—good 
straight pieces about two and a half feet long—and sharpens their 
points. If he is quick he will cut as many as three hundred in a day. 
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These sticks are used to mark out the places where the seedlings are 
to be planted. At each peg a hole is dug for one plant. 

For about three years the ground is hoed and weeded. At the 
end of that time the plantation will show long lines of coffee bushes. 
These bushes, like those in a tea plantation, have been pruned and 

















Fic. 1. View of a modern coffee plantation in Kenya. (Courtesy, H. K. Binks, Nai- 





robi) 
cut and not allowed to grow more than six feet high—that is, about 
as tall as father. Their leaves are thick, shiny and always green, like 


those of a laurel. 

On the stalks, directly underneath the leaves, are thick clusters 
of small, pure white flowers that are beautiful to look at and have 
a very rich and fragrant scent. The flowers do not live very long 
and soon little green fruits develop in their stead, each about the ] 
size of a cherry. As they ripen they become dark red in color and 
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look like cherries, but inside there is a soft yellow pulp, containing 
two seeds instead of one white cherry stone. These seeds are called 
coffee seeds, coffee berries, or coffee beans; but they are green, not 
brown as when we buy them in the shops, and they do not smell like 
coffee. 

The coffee harvest takes place about Christmas-time. The women 
and children walk down between the long rows of bushes carefully 
picking the fruit with a smart ‘‘twist’’ of the fingers, and dropping 
it into large bags or 
baskets. The baskets 
are carried to the fac- 
tory, where the pulp 
and the skin are re- 
moved by machinery ; 
the beans are dried in 
the sun, after which 
they are sent, chiefly 
to England, where 
they are roasted, turn 
brown, and have the 
smell we all know so 
well. 

And now we may 
ask who does all this 
digging, planting, 
weeding, picking and 
drying? Coffee grow- Fie. 2. A settler’s wife and natives washing coffee. 
ing in Kenya is some- (Courtesy, H. M. East African Dependencies Office) 
thing like tea grow- 
ing in Assam. The owners and managers of the plantations are 
white (English), but the laborers are all colored; they are Negroes, 
tall, well built and so dark in color that they are nearly black. They 
are quick and soon learn to read and write. They are full of fun, 
but they are not quite so clean as one could wish. When employed 
as servants in the house of the white man they have been known to 
wash the dog, the bath-towels and the tea-cups in the same water, 
beginning with the dog and ending with the tea-cups. 

When not at work they sometimes wear European clothes, but, 
as a rule, because of the heat, they wear very little—just a cloth 
round the middle of the body or an old pair of canvas trousers. 
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Most of these Negroes have their real homes some distance from 
the plantation, where they live in round huts with walls and roofs 
of thatch. On the plantation they live in huts made of wood or of 
concrete placed not far away from the low, cool, one-story house 
of the white planter. When they come to the plantations they often 
leave their wives behind them in their own villages, and so have to 
do many kinds of work that, at home, are done by the women— 
such as collecting fire- 
wood, fetching water, 
cooking food and 
sweeping the house 
out. Some of the regu- 
lar workers, however, 
bring their wives and 
children with them, 
and are given, as a 
part of their wages, a 
piece of land on which 
they can grow extra 
food. These women 

Fic. 3. Coffee drying trays with boys picking out the and children do not, 
defective beans. (Courtesy, Mrs. Ryle Shaw) asa rule, do any kind 

of work except in the 
picking season, when they earn quite a good sum of money every 
day. 

It must be remembered that before the English went to Kenya 
the Negroes did not work for masters and never took wages from 
anybody. They grew their own food and made their own houses and 
clothes, but they worked only when they thought they would. As 
a matter of fact, the men did very little work at all; it was the 
women who did all the work and carried their babies on their backs 
while they were doing it. 

If the white man in Kenya wants the black man to work for him 
he has to coax him to come to him. He has not only to pay him what 
he thinks is a good wage, but also to give him a house and plenty 
of good food as well. 

Good food brings good workers. The Negro wants as much maize 
meal (‘‘mealies,’’ that is, flour made by grinding what we call In- 
dian corn), as will, after it has been cooked, make him feel ‘‘nice 
and full inside.’’ 

The place on the plantation where the workmen live is called 
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the camp, and each camp is under a head man or head boy just like 
a class in school is under a teacher. In Kenya, as in all the hot coun- 
tries, the sun rises and sets at about the same time all the year 
round, that is, it rises about six in the morning and sets about six 
in the evening. So everybody has to begin to work early. 

Not later than seven every morning, the head boy either blows 
a long note on a horn or rings a bell, as a teacher might do, to call 
everybody together; but the bell in this case is usually an old 
ploughshare, or a piece of 
railroad rail which is beaten 
with an iron bar. When the 
bell rings, the work-people 
get up, take their first meal, 
and, on those plantations 
where a native teacher is to 
be found they may have a 
short prayer meeting. 

The manager, who rises 
at six in the morning, goes 
to his office when the bell 
rings and counts his work- 
people. Each of the regular 








Fic. 4. Boys of the Kikuyu tribe and their workers has a ticket, divided 
head man on a coffee plantation. (Courtesy, F, Into spaces, one for each day 
L. Viner, Ruiru) of the month. The ticket is 

handed to the manager, who 
signs it in the space for the day to show that the holder has been to 
work. When the holder has completed thirty days’ work he receives. 
his wages, less any money that has been paid to him in advance. 

After the tickets have been collected the people are sent to their 
various tasks. Cart-boys go to collect their oxen, pickers take up 
their baskets, others supply themselves with hoes or knives and 
go off to dig or prune, according to the season. 

At harvest time work on the plantation is much harder than at 
other times. Then, everyone, the owner or manager, his wife and 
children and his servants, as well as all the workers that can be 
found, are out picking the ripe berries. About noon, the berries 
picked during the morning are taken to the factory; the rest are 
brought in when the evening bell is sounded. 

About five in the evening the bell rings again, the tickets are 
given back to their owners, and any boy who has finished his thirty 
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days is paid his wages. At this time, food is also supplied. The 
Negro is very fond of meat, and if the manager makes Monday the 
day on which he gives out meat, he can be sure that plenty of work- 
ers will come on Monday morning and so start the week well. 

The Negro, carrying his mealies, and perhaps some meat, goes 
off to his hut, prepares his food and takes his last meal before it 
grows dark. After that he squats on his heels outside his hut, talk- 
ing to his friends, and taking snuff or smoking tobacco. There is 
nothing he likes so much as a good talk. 

After a year or two on a plantation, many a man goes back to 
his native village and there spends most of the rest of his life watch- 
ing his wife work while he talks to his neighbors. There, on Sun- 
days, he may dress up in the skins of wild animals, plaster his hair 
with red earth and oil, and join his friends in one of the dances given 
when anybody is born or dies, or when the people of his tribe want 
to show their gods how happy they are. 

If the white owner or manager is married, his wife may be al- 
most as busy as he is. All the black women and children on the 
plantation go to her first when they are ill, as they very much dis- 
like having to go to a hospital. Some of them may have sore ears 
or eyes, mumps, sprains, chickenpox, smallpox, or other illnesses. 
The white woman, in a white coat, scrubs her hands, lays out her 
bandages and boxes of lint and dressings, and takes a great inter- 
est in her work. And when she has finished, the ‘‘boys’’ will come 
to her to ask how much they ought to pay for a pair of flannel trous- 
ers, or to borrow a few records for a gramophone. All medicines, 
drugs, dressings, are supplied free and if anyone has to go to a 
hospital the plantation pays all the cost. 

The white planter lives in a better house than the ‘‘boys,’’ and 
eats much the same kind of food as if he were in England. He wears 
almost the same kinds of clothes, for it is often cool in the hills. In 
fact, tho he may have been wearing a sun helmet during the day, 
he may, at night, be glad of a fire and blankets and even of a hot 
water bottle in his bed! As a rule, the ‘‘boy,’’ who acts as a maid 
in the house, finds it hard to understand what this hot water bottle 
is for, and even when he has learned to fill it and screw it up really 
tight will nearly always lay it carefully—under the pillow. To his 
work-people the white planter is like a father of a very big family. 
From time to time he visits their camp, chats to the workers about 
their wives and families and the villages they have left in order to 
come to work for him. They, in turn, tell him all their troubles and 
expect him to help them, especially if they are ill. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A dark moving column issuing from the earth is what attracted the attention of Jim 
White, a cowboy, in 1901, to the opening leading to the Carlsbad Caverns, New Mexico. 
The moving column proved to be millions of bats winging their way on a night’s forage. 
The flight is one of the great attractions of this National Park, occurring each evening 
about sunset, except during the hibernating months from October to March. The bats 
return to the cavern before dawn, and hang, heads downward, in great clusters from the 
walls and ceiling of that portion inhabited by the bats. An interesting 32 page pamphlet 
on the caverns, by Isabelle F. Story, may be had from the Director of the National Park 
Service, Washington, D.C. Another recent pamphlet of the Park Service is one on Acadia 
National Park, Maine, which in addition to the information on the natural and cultural 
features of the park has an historical sketch dating from its discovery by Champlain in 
1604. 





The September, 1933, issue of the quarterly Journal of Geography, published in 
Chinese at Sun Yat Sen University, Canton, China, contained a translation of John R. 
Stewart’s article on the Manchurian iron industry which appeared in the May, 1933, 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 





The port of Magallanes, Chile, has decided to join the ranks of free ports, pre- 
sumably with a view to diverting thru that port a part of the Argentine trade centered 
in Patagonia. So far, the gain has been slight. On the other hand, Gdynia, also a free 
port, has had extraordinary gains, even eclipsing Danzig. 





= 
Eighteen cedar trees from the historic Lebanon Mountains in Syria were presented 
to the United States last spring by the American University of Beyrouth, Syria, as a 
good will offering from the people of the Near East. Twelve of the trees were planted in 
the National Cemetery at Arlington, the others being held for replacement in a reserve 
at a government nursery. 





According to a recent bulletin from the U. 8. Department of Agriculture about one- 
half to three-quarters of an acre of good land will furnish a family of five with all the 
fresh vegetables and small fruits they need during the summer as well as their winter 
supplies if the products are properly canned, dried, or stored. 





This spring about 20,000 acres were added to the planted areas of our National 
Forests. Roughly, 1,000 trees are planted to the acre. It usually takes from two to five 
years before a tree raised from seed is ready for transplanting from the nursery. The 
Forest Service nurseries grow trees for planting in National Forests only, while State 
nurseries distribute trees at nominal cost to State Forests, farmers, as well as to industrial 
landowners. 





The New Jersey Council of Geography Teachers met in April at Morristown. The 
morning session was devoted to discussions and to two demonstration lessons, followed 
by a luncheon and afternoon field trip led by Ralph J. Holmes, Department of Geology, 
Columbia University. 





If your elms wilt, have yellow or brown leaves, with brown streaks in the wood, it is 
likely that they have the Dutch elm disease. To verify your suspicion, send samples of 
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the diseased twigs to the newly established Dutch Elm Disease Laboratory, Room 207, 
Post Office Building, Morristown, N.J. 





The Port of New York Authority in its latest annual report announces the Midtown 
Hudson Tunnel Project for vehicular traffic between New Jersey and Manhattan Island. 
The first of the two units will be located in alignment somewhat south of 39th Street in 
Manhattan and will be similar in method of ventilation and interior arrangement to the 
Holland Tunnel, only a little wider. Its estimated cost is $37,500,000. 





The summer meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers was held in 
Washington in association with the National Educational Association. The program was 
under the immediate direction of Miss Erna Grassmuck, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, and was as follows. 


Theme: Geographic Education for the New Day 


First Session 
Presiding, Irvin C. Diehl, Geography Department, State Normal School, Frostburg, Md. 
‘*Geographic Education as a Preparation for Better Living’’ 
Ina C. Robertson, State Teachers College, Valley City, N.D. 
‘“Some Geographic Learning Difficulties and their Remedies’’ 
John B. Heffelfinger, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Kan. 
‘¢World Climatic Regions and their Relation to the Technique of Teaching and to the 
Present Nationalistic Mania’’ 
J. Russell Smith, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
‘¢Materials Available from Washington Agencies’’ 
Helen M. White, Roosevelt High School, Washington, D.C. 


Second Session 
Presiding, Josephine Moyer, President, Pennsylvania Council of Geography Teachers, 
Reading, Pa. 
‘¢Local Inventories as Applied to Local Geography ’’ 
Robert B. Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
‘¢ Vocational Value of our Geography Program in Junior and Senior High Schools’’ 
Josie M. Shea, Supervisor of Geography, Public Schools, Baltimore, Md. 
‘¢First-Hand Experiences as Factors in Geographic Education—What Hungary Means 
to Me’’ 
Mason Gray, Washington, D.C. (A Boy Scout Representative at Fourth World Jam- 
boree in Hungary, Summer 1933.) 
‘*Geography and its Relations to Political Science and Government’’ 
Samuel W. Boggs, Geographer, U. S. Department of State, Washington, D.C. 
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Dr. Botts of the State Normal School, Cortland, New York, made a 
study of the geography of Northbridge, Massachusetts, as part of his gradu- 
ate work at Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. He has served as 
acting assistant professor of geography at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
and as geography instructor at State Teachers College, Valley City, North 
Dakota. This is number thirty in our HUMAN GEOGRAPHY series. 


Geography: Its Curricular Classification. By W. H. Haas ......... 261 


Dr. Haas is a professor of geography at Northwestern University. His 
related article, The Teaching of Geography as a Science, appeared in the 
JOURNAL, November, 1931. In February, 1929, he contributed, The Coffee 
Industry of Brazil, and in 1923, 1924, and 1925, a series of articles on 
Brazil. 


Can World-Mindedness Be Influenced by Incidental Teaching? By 
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Mr. Campbell is head of the department of geography in the high school 
at Connellsville, Pennsylvania, and a graduate of Pennsylvania State College 
where he is continuing his study for the doctorate. 


In the Date Gardens (Iraq). By Ernest Young ................... 272 


Mr. Young was one of the pioneers in the teaching of human geography 
in England and is well known in America by his writings and bv having 
served as visiting professor at the University of Chicago and the University 
of California at Los Angeles. This is the ninth article in our Unit STUDIES 
series and the last in the series prepared by Mr. Young. 


A Lesson with the Globe. By Douglas C. Ridgley ................. 279 
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